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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID BANDS. 
(Continued from p. 307.) 

I next proceeded to Providence, where I 
stayed some tme, and visited my old friend 
Daniel Howland, who, with his family, were 
very well, and Friends generally were glad to see 
me. Returning to Rhode Island, I went toa 
Quarterly Meeting in company with J. Mott, 
held at Bedford, where I met with my much- 
loved friend William Rotch, who had just arriv- 
ed from Europe with his wife, two daughters and 
two public Friends, John Wigham and Martha 
Routh. Here we parted, and [ went to Nan- 
tucket, where I spent about ten days to my 
great satisfaction, and then returned to Bed- 
ford, and so to Longplain, Sandwich, Pembroke, 
Bostop, and after acceptable service in each 
place, I proceeded to Lynn, and so on to the east- 
ward ; finding many of my friends glad to see 
me. I wasat the Quarterly Meeting at Davom, 
formerly called Royals Town, where many had 
been convinced by my ministry, who were like 
my children. At this Quarterly Meeting I had 
to look back on the former travail of my soul, 
when passing through this most gloomy wilder- 
ness, then with few inhabitants, and those very 
ignorant of Friends’ principles, and in many 
respects an uncultivated warlike people. Oh, 
what alterations are made for the better, when 
the Lord’s hand is in the work! I do not see 
any thing in myself that is worthy to claim any 
share, more than as an instrument, and that of 
a-weak kind. Atthis Quarterly Meeting I met 


with Martha Routh, on her return from visiting 
Friends to the eastward ; and here we were 
favored to put many things in order that were 
otherwise; having had much of the Lord’s 
presence with us, we were enabled to conclude 
our meeting in brotherly love, and I returned 
to Dover Quarter, where Martha Routh and I 
continued laboring in much nearness of spirit, 
and having waded through many exercises we 
were favored to close in much love and tender 
regard. I may say I have had many trying 
seasons since I have been in this land, some- 
times being silent for many meetings in suc- 
cession, and my way in the ministry much 
closed, though I have no just cause of com- 
plaint, as the least favor is more.than I really 
deserve. I believe I have been enabled to 
move so as not to give any occasion of com- 
plaint to my friends. Since visiting Dover 
Quarter I have been laboring constantly among 
Friends and others. The attendant exercises 
and various trials are not to be described fully, 
and as they are often much the same, I think 
no great advantage can arise from any endea- 
vor to open them very frequently ; yet I may 
say, for the encouragement of Zion’s travellers, 
that I believe there is no great cause to fear, 
but that if we are sufficiently resigned to the 
Divine will we shall be carried through, so that 
at last we can say, “‘ His ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all His paths are peace.” Many 
circumstances have turned up, but to take no- 
tice of them all would soon swell the account, 
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therefore I have omitted naming those families 
where I put up, asthey may alter, and sometimes 
I have seen something of pfide arise in families 
because Friends frequently put up with them. 
I wish to make no remark of any thing that 
may be applied to families or meetings to their 
disadvantage, as they that are pretty well off in 
various respects, sometimes soon alter for the 
worse, and some that are in low circumstances 
alter as soon for the better; so that as all min- 
isters are left to feel their own way, without 
any thing to mislead them, they will be most 
likely to speak to things as they are. 

Having spent considerable time at Ware or at 
Harris Town (where is a pretty large body of 
Friends) to a good degree of satisfaction, I now 
felt bound towards Amberry, where I made but 
little stay, but proceeded towards Boston, tak- 
ing Salem and Lynn in my way, where I at- 
tended several meetings, generally large, and I 
hope not without some use. 

Sails for Halifax.—I was now very much 
straitened in my own mind as to what I should 
do; but thought under all circumstances, it 
was best for me to take shipping for Halifax, ! 
which I did, on board a schooner bound to St..j 
John’s, in Nova Scotia Government. After 
being out about three days, in Marble Head 
Harbor, we were driven on shore, in which | 

| 
| 





time of trial no tongue can tell what I under- 
went. About four o’clock in the morning, my- 
self and companion were called to get up and 
put on our clothes, to make the best shift we 
could, as our vessel was near the rocks and 
would be on them in a few minutes. The coun- 
tenances of the seamen were expressive of the 
most awful danger. They stood trembling, 
saying, “ We are or shall be lost ; there is no 
hope for ourselves or the vessel.” We got our 
clothes on, and made ready to shift for ourselves. 
My dear companion being struck with sea-sick- 
ness added to my difficulty, as he was unable to 
help himself; but seeing no way open but by 
urging on the seamen to exert themselves, look- 
ing unto Him who makes a way where none 
appears, I ventured on deck, where I saw all the 
appearances of immediate death, as our vessel 
was dragging towards a point of rocks whose 
top appears higher than our masts, and so 
steep that there was no way to ascend them. 
Ty, this awful moment I had to resign my spirit 
into the hands of Him that gave it, and my 
body, not only to a watery grave, but to be 
dashed to pieces against the rocks. I advised 
what I thought our only way of escape, but the 
master thought it ‘would be of no use. The 
storm was violent, mixed with hail and rain, 
and being dark, the dashing waves resembled 
fire, without giving light. Tn this situation, I 
felt so poor I thought I did not feel worth beg- 
ging for, but found a little strength,to do it for 
my companion and the poor seamen. I say so 


poor, but I may add, so unworthy. Here our 
anchor hitched, and held until daylight, which 
was a favor I had begged for. We lay within 
a few yards of the place before described, and 
saw ourselves as in the arms of death, when one 
of the seamen cried out, “ We are just upon 
striking; all hands upon deck.” At which 
time, the master proposed to try the measures 
I had previously recommended, saying, “It is 
only trying, as nothing could add to our diffi- 
culty, turn how it would.” At which critical 
moment, we may say, we were snatched from 
the arms of death. The mate said there had 
not been such a time before, as the wind favor- 
ed us two points, and as our vessel wore round 
under her jib, having cut one cable and slipped 
the other; her stern struck, as we suppose, 
twice, while the dashing of the waves carried 
away our boat. Thus we escaped, without any 
other prospect than that of running her ashore 
in some place where we might safe our lives. 
Iwas obliged to stand by and assist what I 
could, though I fell several times. We soon 
arrived at a place to run ashore. I cannot 
describe the joy that filled every countenance, 
notwithstanding the sea was breaking over us 
in a most violent manner, and our vessel trem- 
bled as if she would burst in pieces every mo- 
ment. After the storm had subsided a calm 
ensued, and our friends came alongside of our 
vessel with a sleigh, and took us out. 

On leaving the vessel we returned to Salem, 
and after a short stay there we went to Lynn, 
from whence, after recruiting again, with the 
advice of my friends, I proceeded towards the 
eastward on horseback, taking meetings as they 
fell in course, and appointed many others. The 
journey was very trying to my feeble constitu- 
tion, and I had a heavy cold, yet continued our 
course towards Kennebec, where we arrived 
5th month 9th, 1795, and found things greatly 
altered since my first visit, being now a pretty 
large Monthly Meeting, where there was not the 
face of a Friend to be seen when I first visited 
the country ; but rather a hard warlike people, 
addicted to many vices, but now beconi®a solid. 
good-behaved body of Friends. 

After paying a pretty general visit here, I 
set forward, still eastward, intending to go to 
Penobscott ; from which place I expected to 
ship either for Halifax or Europe, and having 
had many meetings in the way, and in some 
places where I had travelled before, wherein I 
thought the power of truth was felt to the con- 
vincing of many; and I believe that amongst 
them there are divers who will stand as seals 
to my labors. I have had in this part of 
my journey my much loved friend Remington 
Hobby, a man of a good gift in the ministry ; 
and having now accomplished my service, took 
leave of many tender people in great broken- 
ness of spirit, as also of my dear companion, 
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Joseph Wing, who had borne me company near 
nine months, in which time we were so nearly 
united to each other that not one hard word or 
thought had taken place between us. Parting 
also with my companion and fellow-laborer, 
Remington Hobby, was very trying, being now 
left to go on board amongst strangers, having 
taken my passage to Liverpool on buard the 
ship “‘ Two Brothers.” 
(To be Continued.) 





Sweet Op AcE.—God sometimes gives to 
man a guiltless and holy second childhood, in 
which the soul becomes child-like, not childish, 
—and the faculties, in full fruit and ripeness, 
are mellow, without sign of decay. This is 
that sought-for land of Beulah, where they 
who have travelled manfully the Christian 
way, abide awhile, to show the world a perfect 
manhood. 

Life, with its battles and its sorrows, lies far 
behind them; the soul sits in an evening un- 
dress of calm and holy leisure. Thrice blessed 
the family or neighborhood that numbers 
among it one of those not yet ascended saints! 
Gentle are they and tolerant, and apt to play 
with little children, easy to be pleased with 
little pleasure. 

For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
SELF-IMPOSED CROSSES. 


“ Whatsoever He biddeth thee do, that do.” 
It is highly important that we attend to this in- 
junction, however trying or humiliating a re- 
quisition may sometimes be; but it is equally 
important that we do not bring to ourselves 
the application of the query, “ Who hath re- 
quired this at thy hand.’’ We may readily do 
so, by taking upon ourselves crosses or penances, 





great Head of the church,—never been given 
us to bear as a needed discipline. Very vari- 
0:8 are the means by which our spirits are 
purified, and the work of sanctification accom- 
plished; as various as are our temperaments ; 
all of which need different restrictions. While 
unto some of us, the command goes forth, touch 
not, taste ngt, handle not, others are allowed to 
participate, and may without danger walk in a 
broader pth. Ah, surely, we are in the keeping 
of Oue who is infinitely wise, and if we profess 
to have come under His guidance, we have no 
more right to place crosses in our path, than 
we have to turn aside from any clear require- 
ment of duty. There is great beauty in being 
led and guided by the influence of the divine 
mind—entrusting ourselves wholly to the pro- 
tecting and guiding care of an ever-present 
power, spoken of in Scripture as ‘‘a lamp to the 
feet and a guide to our path.” 

One of the evils attendant on our wearing a 
self-imposed cross is, that it is seldom worn 


consistently ; or to speak in other language in- 
stead of bearing it upon the shoulders, whereby 
the whole nan is subjected, we ride upon it, 
and thus self is exalted, under, it is to be feared, 
the guise of humility. 

Let us watch closely, lest the temptation to 
take up an unbidden cross should prevail, to 
the injury not only of ourselves, but those 
around us, who may be looking to see how the 
professed followers of the “Light within” 
walk,—looking to see if they give evidence 
that they are following a wise Counsellor, a 
safe Conductor—One whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and whose paths are peace. 
‘‘ Whatsoever He biddeth thee do, that do,” 
unflinchingly—willingly—even cheerfully, so 
far as ability may be given, but take not 
upon thyself a self-imposed burden, lest in 
bearing it (not being sustained by divine sanc- 
tion), thy walk through life shall be attended 
by so many inconsistencies and so shaded by 
gloom, that the looker on is forced to the con- 
clusion—Surely the Light of the Lord shines 
not upon that path. J. 

Philadelphia, ith mo. 18th, 1864. 

A BRIEF MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
(Continued from page 309.) 

About fifteen months later, the deeply inter- 
esting extract which follows, was penned to the 
same young friend. It is inserted on account 
of its being a faithful and most instructive 
transcript of her own feelings, as well as of her 


concern on behalf of the individual to whom it . 


was addressed. 

“T think thou art, as far as I am concerned, 
like a weaned child, not longer needing my help 
as anurse or mother; for, dear friend, thou 


'art graciously and wonderfully cared for by the 
which have never been laid upon us by the: 


Shepherd of Israel, who has, through his own 
unmerited mercy, supplied thy need, and led 
thee very gently along; and ifhe should see 
meet, after cleansing thee by his blood, to dee- 
orate thee with his ornaments, even then thou 
must keep at the fect of him who has done so 
much for thee, and in watchfulness and instant 
prayer, cleave close to him in spirit. The ex- 
perience of my life leads me to an awful fear 
of self ever being exalted, and therefore, for 
myself or others, there is nothing hardly that 
I desire so much as that, however our Lord 
may grant us any of his gifts or graces, how- 
ever he may anoint our lips to speak well of 
his name, we may be kept humble before him, 
and meek and lowly in heart, following his most 
holy and blessed example.” 

Many were the instances, during Elizabeth 
Fry’s travels in foreign lands, as well as in our 
own country, in which she was led successfully 
to intercede for the persecuted and oppressed. 
Great and important changes were, in con- 


sequence, effected ; particularly an enlarged 
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Many persons, in whose minds religious con- 
viction had been secretly cherished, and others 
who had been eminently devoted to love and 
serve the Redeemer, were brought into sweet 
fellowship of spirit with this beloved friend. 
Of these were some of the most distinguished 
amongst men. The King of Prussia, who, with 
his Queen and other members of his family, 
had become nearly united to her in Christian 
love, visited Elizabeth Fry at Upton, during 
his stay in London, in the year 1842. By his 
sae request, she also met him at the 

ansion House, between the times of public 
worship, on First day the 30th of Ist month. 
They passed nearly two hours together on thet 
occasion—and had much very serious and im- 

rtant conversation, at the close of which, the 

ing expressed a strong desire to attend the 
reading at Newgate the nextday, Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for his doing so. 
Elizabeth Fry was accompanied to the prison 
by her beloved brother and sister S. and E. Gur- 
ney,her justly valued friend Jane Pirie, (then 
Lady Mayoress,) and several other coadjutors 
in the prison cause—the writer of this being one 
of the number. The female prisoners were seat- 
ed on each side of a lengthened range of tables, 
neatly clad, and with countenance that bespoke 
serious attention. Some of the city authorities 
were present, and the King was accompanied 
by several noblemen, English and Foreign. 
. He led Elizabeth Fry through the passages and 
apartments of the prison, until they reached 
the seats placed for them at the extremity of the 
line of tables. A deep stillness ensued—then 
Elizabeth Fry read Rom. 12th chapter and a 
Psalm. This was followed by a very solemn 
silence, broken, at length, by a most striking 
' address, one part of which was particularly re- 
markable, from the manner in which she adver- 
ted to that perfect equality in the divine sight, 
subsisting between the souls of all mankind. 
She said she had been “ much impressed by 
the passage, ‘ We, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another.’ ” 
Adding, “ If, through yielding to the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we are brought to be his 
disciples, we are made one in Him—even from 
the lowest and most degraded of these poor 
prisoners before us, to our dear friend the King 
and Sovereign who is now with us, if brought 
in true repentance and living faith to Christ, 
oll are alike one in him.” After another solemn 

ause, Elizabeth Fry knelt in prayer—the king 
Enelt beside her—and she poured forth her 
supplication with great fervor and sweetness, 
first on behalf of the prisoners, then for all 
classes present, then she particularized “ the 
beloved monarch with us at this time,” that he 
‘might “‘ experience the ‘haly Spirit to sanctify 


degree of liberty of conscience, and and a re- 
laxation of the severity of prison 


him, and to direct all his counsels, that he 
might govern his kingdom in righteousness,” 
then for “those most dear to him in life,” for 
all who might be “ placed as rulers of his peo- 
ple,” and for “his subjects generally ;” and 
lastly for ‘all the nations of the earth,” that 
they might “ become ‘ the kingdoms of our God 
and of his Christ,’ ” &c. 

During the whole of this opportunity, the 
king manifested great seriousness, and was 
often much contrtted. All the various persons 
present conducted themselves with strict pro- 
priety, but none more strikingly than the poor 
convicts; not any one of them was observed 
to turn the head, or to look at the august 
stranger: all of them appeared very serious 
and attentive, and tears of tender contrition 
trickled down the cheeksof many. Who could 
witness such a scene withio those walls, and 
recur to days that were past, when nothing 
met the eye or ear, but that which exhibited 
the utmost degradation of the human species, 
without feeling a deep sense of adoring grat- 
itude to Him, whose power was thus manifest- 
ed'to be sufficient to subdue the most obdurate 
heart ! ’ 

On leaving the prison the king accompanied 
Elizabeth Fry to her own house. 

In reference to the visits to Newgate and 
Upton, E. F. wrote, on the second of 2d month, 
to a friend, “I think thou wilt like to hear 
that the king’s visit was most acceptable and 
satisfactory—I think there wasno common sense 
of peace over us—lI may say, blessing. Inthe 
silence, before and after luncheon, there was a 
great solemnity ; I felt also helped to say a few 
words. The king appeared deeply to have felt . 
his visit. I think he was much pleased with 
the address of our Friends, presented at Upton, 
by the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

The calling of Elizabeth Fry was, in some 
respects, in a peculiar line, which perhaps few 
could measure ; but she was singularly endowed 
with qualifications to follow it. She was, at 
times, led in a way that appeared, even to her- 
self, difficult to comprehend. On a particular 
‘occasion she believed it her duty to meet a large 
company, comprising many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the administration. 
There were attendant circumstances which 
caused it to be viewed by some as a questionable 
step; but she was enabled, in a striking man- 
ner, to avail herself of the opportunity, not only 
to explain our principles, as a Society, on 
several weighty subjects, and to bear her testi- 
mony against things inconsistent with her 
Christian profession, but to impress on persons 
of influence then present, many snbjects of 
importance to the well being of mankind.* 


*The relief which, through this opportunity, 
‘was ‘obtained for many sufferers, under very diverse 
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On the morning of that day, she addressed the 
following note to two beloved friends. 


‘My dear Friends, 

“T very much desire your prayers for me 
this day, I begin it in much weakness, bodily, 
and I may say mentally, but I remember what 
faith has done, ‘ out of weakness made strong ;’ 
there I must look. He is faithful who keep- 
eth His most unworthy servants—I feel entire- 
ly of this number, if I dare say servant.—I am 
not disposed to say much, but desire your pray- 
ers.—I am your loving friend, 

“ ELIZABETH Fry.” 

After the day was over she wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“My late deeply interesting and important 
engagement has appeared, both for myself and 
others, of a peculiar nature. I had, for two 
weeks past, had a pointing in my mind to go. 
I believed that if health permitted, I ought to 
go; even at the risk of my reputation with 
some. I may say [ wentin the fear of the 
Lord, and I think I never more knew wha: I 
believe to be the Holy Spirit teaching me what 
to do, and what to leave undone.” 

(To be continued.) 





Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, and 
it enters into a child’s soul like the sunbeam 
into a rose-bud—slowly but surely—expanding 
it into beauty and vigor. 

A man should never be ashamed to own that 
he has been in the wrong, which is but saying 
in other words, that he is wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday.— Pope. 





circumstances, and in diff-rent parts of the world, 
leads toa consideration of some striking events 
recorded in Holy Scripture, which shows that it 
has, at times, pleased the Almighty, in order to ef- 
fect purposes of mercy towards his rational crea- 
tures, to lead some of his chosen instrum-n‘s into 
circumstances which, to the eye of human reason 

might appear to be utterly incompatible with that 
separation from the spirit and practice of a sin- 
ful world, that becomes the servant of Christ; 
but there are widely different callings and allot- 
ments in the household of fiith: and our short- 
sighted vision has li tle capacity to comprebend the 
designs of the Most High, in his dealings with the 
children of men. Perhaps none could perceive in 
Joseph, (when, as ruler of Egypt, he was “arrayed 
ia vesture3 of fine linen,” with a ‘‘ chain of gold 
“bout his neck ” and when riding ‘‘in the second char- 
iot,” ‘‘ they cried before him, Bow the knee,”) that 
sorrowful yearning ofthe heart towards his bereaved 
father, and that longing after a visible union with 
the worshippers of the One Et-rnal God, which was 
s» deeply yet secretly cherished in the heart of the 
Hebrew captive: and who could have anticipated 
that stream of blessing, which through Joseph’s in- 
strumentali'y, became the means of sustaining, not 
only the Egyptians and the family of Jacob, but 
also ‘‘the people of all lands,” during a period of 
universal famine. 


ON WORKS OF AMUSEMENT, 
Addressed to his Pupils, by the late Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby. 

The late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, well known 
as a teacher of superior order, was sedulously 
concerned for the welfare of youth. He con- 
sidered that there was, perhaps, nothing that 
tended so powerfully to counteract every effort 
for their improvement, as the indulgence of a 
taste for reading works of amusement, especi- 
ally such as excite the imagination, and stimu- 
late the passions, but which, at the same time, 
effectually divert the mind from the pursuit of 
those studies that enlighten the understanding, 
correct the jadgment, and amend the heart. 
In tracing some of the causes of that lightness 
and frivolity of character, and that disinclina- 
tion for the exercise of the reflective powers, 
so lamentably common in the present day, he 
says: ‘“‘ One cause I do find, which is certainly 
capable of producing such a result; a cause 
undoubtedly in existence now, and as certainly 
not in existence a few years back; nor can [ 
trace any other beside this, which appears 
likely to have produced the same effect. This 
cause consists in the number, and character, 
and cheapness, and peculiar mode of publica- 
tion, of the works of amusement of the present 
day. In all these respects the@ehange is great, 
and extremely recent. The works of amuse- 
ment published only a few years since, were 
comparatively few in number; they were less 
exciting, and therefore less attractive; they 
were dearer, and therefore less accessible ; and 
not being published periodically, they did not 
occupy the mind for so long a time, nor keep 
alive so constant an expectation; nor by thus 
dwelling upon the mind, and distilling them- 
selves into it, as it were drop by drop, did they 
possess it so largely, coloring even, in many 
instances, its very language, and affording fre- 
quent matter for consideration. The evil of 
all these circumstances is actually enotmous. 
The mass of human minds, and much more of 
the minds of young persons, have no great ap- 
petite for intellectual exercise; but they have 
some, which, by careful treatment, may be 
strengthened and increased. But here, to this 
weak and delicate appetite, is presented an 
abundance of the most stimulating and least 
nourishing food. It snatches it greedily, and 
is not only satisfied, but actually conceives a 
distaste for any thing more simple and more 
wholesome. That curiosity,-which is wisely 
given us to lead us on to knowledge, finds its 
full gratification in the details of an exciting 
and protracted story; and then lies down as it 
were gorged and goes to sleep. Other faculties 
claim their turn and have it. We know that in 
youth, the healthy body and lively spirits re- 
quire exercise ; and in this they may and ought 
to be indulged; but the time and interest 
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which remain over, when the body has had its| distance of the murmuringsof the Trent— 
enjoyment, and the mind desires its share, | were laid the last remains of a good and clever 
have been already wasted and exhausted upon} man. ‘‘ Nameless till they die, and leaving no 
things utterly unprofitable; so that the mind| memorial but a world made better by their 
goes to its work hurried and Janguidly, and | lives,” is true of many good and sterling simple- 
feels it to be no more than a burden. The| minded men among “ Friends,” as it is of 
mere lessons may be learnt from a sense of| thousands belonging to other denowinations 
duty; but that freshness of power which, in| of Christians. Beyond the circle of “ Friends ;” 
young persons of ability, would fasten eagerly| of manufacturers and others engaged in the 
upon some one portion or other of the wide| higher branches of porcelain—which manufac- 
field of knowledge, and then expatiate, drink-| ture he himself aided in developing by his ef- 
ing in health and strength to the mind, as| forts to rival the choicest productions of our 
surely as the natural exercise of the body gives| Continental neighbor-—Thomas Martin Ran- 
to it bodily vigor; that is tired prematurely, | dall, the subject of this brief notice, was little 
perverted and corrupted; and all the knowledge} known. By these his abilities and virtues 
which else it might so covet, it now seems a| were admitted and admired. Born at Broseley, 
wearying effort to attain. he served his time—like the late Robert Min- 
Great and grievous as is the evil, it is pecu- | ton’s father—at Caeghley, the earliest of our 
liarly hard to find a remedy for it. If the| Shropshire porcelain works, and the nursery of 
books to which I have been alluding were|a class of our very clever men. TF'rom_thence 
books of downright wickedness, we might de-| he removed to Coalport, thence to London, 
stroy them whenever we found them; we|afterwards to Madeley, and thence to the 
might forbid their open circulation; we might| Potteries, where he succeeded, after great 
conjure you to shun them as you would any | perseverance and expense, in producing speci- 
other clear sin, whether of word or deed. But| mens of porcelain, equal to those he made his 
they are not wicked books for the most part;| model— the highest productions of the Royal 
they are of that class which cannot be actually | Sevres Works inthe palmy days of Louis XVI. 
prohibited ;, nor can it be pretended that there | “‘ Aye, sir,” said a well-known dealer in the 
is a sin in rea@®g them. They are not the | Strand, in our hearing, ‘ the old Quaker stands 
more wicked for being published so cheap, and | first at the top of the tree, but he will not put 
at regular intervals; bit yet these two circum-| the French mark on his ware (the double L), 
stances make them so peculiarly injurious. All| otherwise I could sell any quantity at the tip- 
that cau be done is to point out the evil; that| top price old Sevres china sells for.” ‘‘ He has 
it is real and serious I am very sure, and its | a conscientious objection, and would not be a 
effects are most deplorable on minds of the| party to deception.” “Conscience !”’ replied 
fairest promise ; but the remedy for it rests with | the keen-witted tradesman; ‘there is no 
yourselves, or rather with each of you individ- | conscience in business.” The Quaker thought 
ally, so far as he himself is concerned. That} differently, and made the inward monitor ever 
an unnatural and constant excitement of the| his guide and judge in commercial and private 
mind is most injurious, there is no doubt ; that | life. For a quarter of a century he was the ad- 
excitement involves a consequent weakness, is| vocate and supporter of the temperance cause. 
a law of our nature, than which none is surer;| When the movement first came up, he empti- 
that the debility of mind thus produced is,|ed his barrels, cut them in two for tubs, and 
and must be, adverse to quiet study and|had the mashing stick made into a good stout 
thought,—to that reflection which alone is wis-| walking staff, which until his death he carried 
dom, is also clear in itself, and proved too| asa trohpy of the victory he had achieved over 


largely by experience, and that, without reflec-| popular prejudice and long continued habit. 
tion, there can be no spiritual understanding ; 


and therefore childishness and unthoughtful- 
ness cannot be light evils. 

Whatever is to us an hindrance in the way 
of our intellectual, and moral, and spiritual 


improvement, that is in our case a positive 
sin.” 






















































Speaking of the Australian coffee-seed, the 
Michigan Farmer says: “ Mr. R. H. Holmes, 
of Unadilla, Livingston county, in this State, 
bas forwarded us fifty seeds of this compara- 
tively little known and useful seed ; in appear- 
ance they are much like a marrowfat pea, hav- 
ing, however, a slight upraised turned point on 
one side. They are said to make good coffee, 
and are cultivated like white beans,—putting 
one seed in a hill two feet apart. This rare 
seed was sent from Australia to Mr. G. R. 
Huffman, of Effingham, Ill., by his son, who 
is in that country. Mr. Holmes has raised 
them for two years, and has found them a 





(From the Birmingham Post.) 

Tomas Martin Ranpdatu, of Strafford- 
shire, England, died 23d of 8th month last, 
aged 73 years ; one of England's worthies. 
On Friday last, [8th mo. 26th,] at Shallow- 

ford, Norton Bridge, in the Quaker’s burying- 

ground—a quiet sunny spot, within hearing 
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great success for farmers who wish to raise 
their own coffee; they seem well adapted to 
this soil and climate.” 


——— ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WATER LILIES. 


Amongst the most beautiful and interesting 
flowers now open are the water lilies. Promi- 
nent amongst these are the Nymphea Celerata, 
or white pond lily, and the Nelumbium Luteum, 
or water Chinquepin. The former has been 
truly described as ‘* One of the loveliest of flow- 
ers, possessing beauty, delicacy and fragrance in 
the highest degree.” 

It is found in ponds and sluggish streams 
throughout the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains—though in many parts thereof not 
common. The leaves are orbicular, from five 
to six inches in diameter, cleft at the base 
quite to the insertion of the long leaf-stalk, 
with the lobes ending in short acuminate 
points, very smooth and of a dark shining 
green above, reddish-brown, with prominent 
veins below. The flowers are from three to 
four inches in d‘ameter, very double, of a deli- 
cate creamy white, occasionally tinged with 
rose, closing in the evening and opening with 
the rising sun. The fragrance resembles that 
of the Magnolia, and is very fleeting, sometimes 
searcely perceptible. 

But glorious, above all uncultivated herbace- 
ous plants growing in this country, is the Ne- 
lumbium. It is indigenous to the lagoons and 
sluggish rivers of the Southern States, but by 
various means has been introduced into a few 
localities further north. The nearest point to 
us where it can be found is in the Delaware 
river below Philadelphia, at the mouth of Hay 
creek near Girard’s old barn, whence the flowers 
are frequently brought to the city for sale. 
Gray in his Botany mentions it as growing in 
three other places north—at Big Sodus bay, 
Lake Ontario, and in Connecticut river near 
Lynn. 

The leaves are peltate, orbicular and entive, 
from twelve to cighteen inches in diameter, float- 
ing upon the surface of the water, very smooth 
and glossy above, much veined and reticulate 
beneath. ‘The leaf-stalks are inserted on one 
side of the centre of the leaf and vary in length 
according to the depth of the water in which 
they grow. Bartram, in his Southern travels, 
found them growing ina lake, near the Cape 
Fear river, which was twelve feet’ deep, the 
leaf-stalks being that length. 

The flowers are from six to eight inches in 
diameter, very double. The petals are disposed 
in concentric rows, concave or cup-shaped, of 
a brilliant white, tinged with shades of yellow 
towards the base ; closing, like most water lilies 
in the evening, opening again in the morning. 







These are succeeded by large seed vessels, from 
three to four inches in diameter, shaped like a 
top, broad and circular above, narrow and almost 
pointed below. They contain many perforated 
cells, containing nuts, much resembling chin- 
quepins or pin-oak acorns in size and a chest- 
nut in taste. The root is from ten to fifteen 
feet long, and from two to four inches thick. 
This lily is identical with the Egyptian Lotus 
and the sacred bean of India, so intimately con- 
nected with the Mythology of most heathen 
nations. The ancient Egyptians dedicated it 
to their god Osiris and his wife Isis, who were 
adknowledged to be, by them, the one univer- 
sal power for good in nature and elsewhere, and 
were always represented as enthroned upon its 
flowers. 

They entwined it with the decorations of 
their temples. The masses of sculptured stone 
that are found in the ruins of Karnack, and the 
capitals of the columns of ancient Thebes are 
adorned with the spreading blossoms of the 
Lotus. 

It was also dedicated by the Buddists of 
India to their gods, Brahma and Vishna, who, 
with them, represented the reproductive powers 
of the earth, and is still, on that account, held 
sacred by them, and regarded with religious 
veneration. 

Bayard Taylor, in his journey to Central 

Africa, found it growing in the waters of the 
White Nile, in latitude 12° north, though it 
was not in flower. The seeds and root, which 
much resemble a potato in consistence and taste, 
with a strong flavor of celery, was eaten by the 
Shillook negroes who inhabit that region. Dr. 
Knoblecher found it growing in the same river 
several degrees further south, and remarks, 
“That the appearance of thousands of showy 
blossoms as they flash open at sunrise, is a scene 
of vegetable pomp and splendor which can be 
witnessed in no other part of the world.” 
It grows abundantly in China and Japan, 
and is there cultivated as an article of food. 
M. Hue, in his travels through China, in speak- 
ing of this plant says, ‘‘ There is nothing com- 
parable to the effect produced by this splendid 
plant upon the ponds and basins of China. 
The Economist has extolled it for its utility ; 
the Doctors of Reason have placed it amongst 
the ingredients of the Elixir of immortality ; 
the Poets have celebrated it in their verses, on 
account of the beauty of its flowers.” 

There is found growing in the ditches and 
canals of Lower Egypt, in the neighborhood of 
Cairo, a lily that is frequently mentioned by 
travellers as the Egyptian Lotus. This is the 
Nymphea Cerulea, or blue water lily, and is en- 
tirely different from the one mentioned above. 
The leaves are cleft at the base, with semi- 
luneu indentations around the circumference, 
the flowers are comparatively small, of a bluish 
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color, and the root a globular tuber about one 
and a half inches in diameter. 

Neither must the fruit or nut of the Nelum- 
bium be identified with thet eaten by the Loto- 
phagi, or Lotus eaters of ancient writers. This 
is now generally believed to be the Cyrenwan 
Lotus of Herodotus and the Rhamnus Lotus of 
Linnzus, a thorny shrub growing on the North- 
ern coast of Africa, producing a farinaceous 
berry about the size of an olive, and a taste re- 
sembling that of dates. It is generally pound- 
ed in a wooden vessel, and dried in the sun. 
It was believed by the ancients that it had the 
power of making strangers who ate it, forget 
their native country and distant friends. For 
this reason the Lotophagi desired Ulyssis, king 
of Ithaca, during his wanderings after the fall 
of Troy, to partake of it, so that he and his 
followers would have no desire to return to their 
native country, but remain with them. 

In regard to the extended application of the 
term “ Lotus,” an eminent writer remarks, 
“That the truth seems to be, that at various 
times and in various languages and nations, it 
has been applied to some plant of eminent use 
to men.” The correctness of this opinion seems 
to be corroborated by the number of different 
plants to which this name was given by many 
writers of ancient history. M. 

Quakertown, 7th mo., 1864. 


diverge, for we know the illuminations of 
Divine light are not confined to one limited 
pathway. 

This faith opens wide the gate of heaven to 
every devoted spirit, irrespective of the voca- 
tion to which the energies may be directed. 


























An editorial, issued a few months since, 
stated, that marriage notices présented for pub- 
lication must state that the marriage had been 
accomplished in accordance with the order 
prescribed by our discipline. We only wish 
to avoid the publication of a marriage, in the 
accomplishment of which, any of the testi- 
monies held by Friends have been violated. 





Errata.—In the “ Defence of Quakerism,” publish- 
ed last week, may be found, about the middle of the 
second column, the line— 

“ And freedom from our inborn sin,” 
for which read— 

And freedom from an inborn sin. 
Careless manuscript, doubtless, caused the typogra- 
phical error, and made the author apparently ad- 
mit the doctrine of original sin, which he disclaims. 

3, M. Be 
88 


Diep, on the 17th of 6th month, 1864, of dysen- 
(tery, after a short but severe illness, ExizapsTa 


1 7 ’ 1 Russett, widow of Abel Russell, in the 74th year of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. her age; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meet- 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1864. 








ing. The deceased was an invalid a number of 
years, from attacks of paralysis, rendering her 
weak both mentally and physically ; but when the 
disease which terminated her earthly career fell 
upon her, her mind became bright and clear; and 
she often said in her intervals of suffering, “I want 
to go home.” She bore her afflictions with Chris- 
tian fortitude; often remarking she was afraid she 
was not patient enough. About a week before she 
was called away she had the family collected 
around her bedside, bade them farewell, and ex- 
pressed herself ready and anxious to go. 





CarisTIAN ToLERATION.—While it is in- 
cumbent upon us to examine carefully our 
every thought and act, and as much as possible 
to live in accordance with what is shown unto 
us as good; it is also important that we avoid 
a censorious judgment of the motives of others 
whore course of action differs from our own, 
and endeavor to be governed in all things by 
that blessed “charity that thinketh no evil.” 

We hope and believe that we, as a people, 
are more and more realizing that,— 


——, on the 16th inst., 1864, Jonn TowNnsEND, in 
his 76th year; a member and minister of Spruce 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


—, on the 11th of 4th month, 1864, Hannan 
GarReETSoN, in the 89th year of her age; a member 
of Monallen Monthly Meeting, Adams county, Pa. 


——, at her home, near Magnolia, Putnam county, 
Mlinois, on the 28th of 5th month, 1864, Lypia 8. 
Wierman, aged 59 years; a minister and member 
of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. She was a daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Mary Lundy, of Burlington coun- 
ty, New Jersey ; whose early admonitions left their 
impress upon her mind. Ner health had been much 
impaired for several years. She was entirely con- 
scious of her approaching dissolution: looking for. 
ward to it with joy, hope and faith, she departed 
calmly. 


——, at Mount Kisco, N. Y., on the 27th of 6th 
month, 1864, of consumption, Hannan T., wife of 
Barnabas Wright, aged 61 years; she was a con- 
sistent member of Mount Kisco Preparative and 


“God has many ends to compass, many ministers 
to send; 


And his messengers are fitted, each, to some dis- 
tinctive end.” 

How true and how beautiful it is that there 
is a spot for each one to fill, and if we are 
found in our own place there can be no clash- 
ing,—but each recognizing the right of each 
to pursue the allotted vocation, a blessed sym- 
pathy will go forth, with ‘“‘God speed thee on 
thy way,”—even though our paths may widely 
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Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, and viewed her depar-| experience we secure the necessary adaptation 


ture with calmness, desiring her faith"And patience 
might hold out tothe end. While health permitted 
she held the important office of overseer, and acted 
with that love, forbearance, and fear of wounding 
the feelings of others, so characteristic of a true 
Christian. The deceased was an affectionate wife, 
a kind and tender mother, a loving sister, and valu- 
ed friend, and while we mourn her loss, it is with 
that consolation that our loss is her eternal gain. 


Diep, on the 10th of 6th month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence, in Somerton, 23d ward, -Philada., Jesse 
Hawkins, nearly 57 years old; he had a well 
grounded hope that his peace was made, and that 
his apirit would be admitted into the presence of his 
Heavenly Father. ~ 


——, on the 19th of 7th month, 1864, at her resi- 
dence, in Somerton, 23d ward, Philada., Erten H., 
only daughter of Jesse Hawkins, lately deceased, 
in the 24th year of her age. Her life was one o 
innocency and purity, and her end was crowned 
with great peace. 

————_--~ 6 


The aid of Friends and others in the country is 
desired in procuring suitable places for Fifty Colored 
Orphans, between ten and fourteen years of age, of 
both sexes, expected in this city, from Fortress 
Monroe and Mason's Island; also several women 
with and without children. 

Those in want, will much oblige by writing imme- 
diately, stating age and character of help needed. 

Address J. M. Truman, Jr., 413 Franklin St., Phila. 

Tmo, 19: 

siesta cae 

A settlement of Freedmen has been lately estab- 
lished on Mason’s Island, in Potomac River, for 
which the Friends’ Association of New York, is de- 
sirous of procuring a Teacher. Any Friend willing 
to go there, wili please address 

Rosert Hayvock, 101 Liberty Street, 
7th mo. 9th, 1864, New York. 





THE real object of education is to give chil- 
dren resources that will endure as long as life 
endures ; habits that time will ameliorate, not 
destroy; occupations that will render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, life 
_ dignified and useful, and death less terri- 

e. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
BLOCKLEY INSANF ASYLUM. 
Edward ©. Jones, Chaplain of the Blockley 
Insane Asylum, has sent us his Report for 
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to our office, and can now advance in the en- 
lightened presentation of our plans. The 
subscriber has now completed his fifteenth 
year as chaplain of a large insane hospital, and 
he would not detach himself for any wordly 
consideration, from a work, to prepare himself 
for the discharge of whose duties has cost him 
years of study and observation. He hopes to 
end his days in a field into which in early 
manhood he entered with much trembling, but 
where God has blessed his efforts beyond his 
expectations or desert. Happy will he be if 
his last message of mercy shal] cause a ray of 
hope to fall on hundreds of clouded intellects ; 
if his last address shall cause the cross to draw 


| to itself the spirit distempered by fanciful de- 


lusions, and break even partially the potent 
spell of aberration, as with healing more than 
medical it melts the heart and stimulates the 
comparatively benumbed and torpid intellect. 
Ah! who is worthy to hold such an office; an 
office kindred to His, who probably never 


| preached without the presence of the lunatic, 


and whose soft and gentle voice quelled even 
the rage of the demoniac and enchained the 
frenzied heart. Yes, the extent of our Saviour’s 
ministrations in hehalf of the mentally affected, 
has never yet received its correct graduation 
at the hands of the church. Commentators 


| have overlooked it. Professed theologians 


have almost ignored it, and it is but lately that 
the church, compelled to follow in the wake of 
a far-reaching philosophy, has admitted th 
fact that the insane were proper recipients 0 
the influences of grace. And yet pure reason 
would teach us that only in the case of blank 
idiocy, or where all the fuculties are wrecked, 
is the hermit-soul inaccessible to that voice 
which centuries ago sounded through Judea 
as a spell, “Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.” 

It was in the beginning of the present century 
that Dr. Benjamin Rush, following the sug- 
gestions of his own philosophic mind, and im- 
pelled by a pure spirit of humanity, held by 
way of experiment the first religious service 


1864, with a request that we would notice it | among the insane, in the Pennsylvania hospital, 


in our paper. The following are extracts :— 
Nothing can yield more pleasure to the be- 
nevolent heart, than to be enabled to devote 
the energies for a series of consecutive years to 
one work of mercy, and to trace the practical 
good which has thus accumulated from a long 
and unbroken connection with the cause of 
love. Indeed it requires this adhesion to a 
work of philanthropy to make it productive of 
positive benefit. For some time we are at school 
studying the nature and bearings of the field into 
which we have entered as laborers, and qualify- 
ing ourselves for usefulness. With this acquired 





at the corner of Pine and Eighth streets, in 
this city. In his mind there was no doubt as 
to the result, but others were skeptical. He 
held the first religious service himself, and has 
left the record on the pages of his great work 
on the “ Diseases of the Mind,” that ‘all the 
company conducted themselves orderly and 
were deeply engrossed with the prayers offered 
and the Serptures read: One person was fan- 
cifully decorated with feathers, but his fancy 
did not overrule his judgment on this occasion, 
for he was as meekly attentive as others of 
less vivacious temperamext. Thus a layman, 
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was the pioneer in giving the gospel to the in- 
sane. The general apathy on the subject was 
not, however, fully conquered till many years 
had elapsed. In about the year ’35, of the 
present century, the introduction of chapel 
worship in our various asylums took place, 
and has never yet been superseded, as all intel- 
ligent physicians harmonize in their opinion of 
the practical good following the system now indi- 
eated. The distinguished physician of the 
asylum at Worcester, Mass., assured me by letter 
in ’54, that on no other point was there such 
uniform harmony among the physicians in 
charge of the insane. In our hospital the con- 
currence of medical opinion has proved the 
correctness of his averment. The physicians 
who, for fifteen years past, have been sta 
tioned at Blockley, have held up the hands of 
the subscriber in his work. Drs. Benedict, 
Haines, Henley, Stewart, R. K. Smith, 
Campbell, McClintoek, and Butler, have in turn 
regarded the work with favor. One physician 
disapproved of the assembling of both sexes in 
one chapel, but sanctioned meetings in the sepa- 
rate wards, and this was the only demurrer. 
It may be interesting to the readers of this 
report to know what class of subjects are most 
suitable to such a company as assembles in our 
chapel. All argumentative subjects are avoided. 
They bewilder the sound minded and would 
more than confound the insane. All subjects 
involving the terrific displays of the anger of 
God are also carefully avoided. They would 
bat deepen dejection, and fix melancholy, but 
all subjects treating of the paternal character 
of God, his tenderness and clemency are select- 
éd for their encouraging influence. The life of 
Christ as it stands connected with humanity, 
his benificent miracles and words of cheer, 
the providential dealings of God in behalf of 
his children, as Joseph, David or Daniel, where 
the suffering Saint emerges from darkness and 
poverty and danger to light and affluence and 
security; all such discussions tenderly con- 
ducted awaken hope and inspire confidence, 
leading the afflicted to anticipate the dawning 
of a brighter day when even their huge sorrows 
shall be dissipated and joy come in the morn- 
ing to counterbalance their night of grievous 
storms. References to the domestic relations, 
to home and early training, to the days of 
youth and happiness, soothe and tranquillize 
even while causing the tear to course its way 
down the check, and therefore such allusions 
are frequently made. The hallowed images 
of early hours are never obliterated by mental 
disease. Their vividness is often conversely 
augmented and deepened. All who have 
read Dr. Abererombie on the intellectual 
powers, will recall- this beautiful instance of 
the effect of early associations, to wit: A lad 
With whom Dr. Benjamin Rush had often 


played in childhocd, in the neighborhood of , 
tree where an eagle had built its nest, had 
become sadly deranged. The doctor called to 
see her, and after a few words to which she 
replied incoherently, he bent over her and 
whispered in a gentle voice, while he fixed his 
eye closely on hers, “ The eagle’s nest.” With 
these words the past history of her joyful 
childhood was again painted on her soul, and 
that one incident was the rallying point of 
her reason. A gradual musing calm followed 
her frenzied restlessness, and connected speech 
followed close upon incoherency. She recover. 
ed, and never met Dr. Rush afterwards without 
accosting him with the words which now kad 
a hallowed significance, “ the eagle’s nest.” 

It is true that neither doctor nor chaplain 
can be acquainted with particular incidents in 
the lives of nearly six hundred patients, but 
there are general features in the early lives of 
all which will answer as key-notes to awaken 
the healthy feelings of the heart and intellect. 
A mother’s kiss, a father’s counsel, youthful 
friendships, early aspirations, all these may be 
alluded to advantageously, and each heart 
roused from its torpor will furnish the details 
applicable to itself. Allusions also to the 
current topics of the — where they can be 
woven naturally into the body of a discourse to 
illustrate some scriptural truth will be quite 
effectual in rousing the attention, for the in- 
habitants of a hospital are more acquainted 
with what is transpiring in the busy outside 
world than many would appear to imagine; 
newspapers find their way to the most seques- 
tered nook, and will be read with eagerness 
and avidity by all who have the ability to 
peruse their columns. And here what a cov- 
trast we have between the old system of treat- 
went and the present charitable and mild 
regime. Witness forty years ago the chained 
patient, looked upon as under the peculiar 
curse of Deity. Who would approach him 
with prayer or hand Lim a book or newspaper, 
or take hitm to church to worship God, even 
afar off, with shadowed intelleet? What parent 
would put her little infant into his arms, hov- 
ever mild the type of his disease, and howevet 
inoffensive his conduct for years of inearcers- 
tion? But the other day a lady and gentlemaa 
with their infant of six months old or a little 
more, passed through our ledge, as it is termed, 
a small building detached from the main one 
for special cases, and a female patient of a very 
mild character begged the permission of hold- 
ing in her arms, just for one moment, the fair 
little innocent. The patients crowded around 
to look, and the mother allowed the nurse to 
place her young charge in the outstretched 
arms of the expectant patient. After cares 


y|sing it and lavishing on it almost maternal 


blandishments she returned it carefully to the 
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nurse. And it may be here remarked that 
the presence of young children in the hospital 
is always like the introduction of a new sunlight 
to the heart of the desponding. 

The subscriber closes with one word as to 
the footing on which his good work is‘ based. 
Howis it upheld? The Asylum itself being 
an cleemosynary institution, he is upheld 
purely by the voluntary donations of the 
community, and kind friends at a distance who 
may be interested by the perusal of the report 
he sends them. Other than such benefactions 
he has no income or salary. He would there- 
fore beg all who feel for his cause, and have 
the ability, to lend him a helpiog hand to do so. 
His work of. merey has the highest recom- 
mendations. 

suniscoaieatitiarti ase 
CHEERFULNESS. 
See how the day beameth brightly before us! 

Blue is the firmament, green is the earth ; 

Grief hath no voice in the universe-chons— 

Nature is ringing with mosic and mirth. 

Liftup the looks that are sinking in sadness— 

Gaze! and if beauty can capture thy soul, 

Virtue herself will allure thee to gladness— 

Gladness, philosophy’s guerdon and goal. 

Enter the treasuries pleasure uncloses— 

List! how she thrills in the nightingale’s lay ! 
Breathe! she is wafting the sweets from the roses ; 

Feel! she is cool in the rivulet’s play ; 

Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gusbing 

Flows the red rill in the beams of the sun— 
Green in the hills, in the flower- groves blushing, 

Look! she is always aod everywhere one. 


Banisb, then, mourner, the tears that are trickling 
Over the cheeks that should rosily bloom ; 
Why should a man, like a girl or a sickling, 
Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb? 
Still may we battle for goodness and beauty ; 
Still hath philanthropy much to assay : 
Glory rewards the fulfilment of duty ; 
Rest will pavilion the end of our way. 


What though corroding aod multiplied sorrows 
Legion-like darken this planet of ours, 

Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows, 
Ever when anguish hath palsied its powers ; 
Wherefore, though fate play the part of a traitor, 
Soar o’er the stars on the pinions of hope, 

Fearlessly certain that sooner or later 
Over the stars thy desire shall have scope. 


Look round about onthe face of Creation | 
Still is God’s earth undistorted and bright ; 
Comfort the captives to long tribulation, 
Thus shalt thou reap the more perfect delight. 
Love |—but if love be a hallowed emotion, 
Purity only its rapture should share ; 
Love, then, with willing and deatbless emotion, 
All that is just, and exalted, and fair. 


Courage !—disaster and peril once over, 
Freshens the spirit, as showers the grove ; 
O’er the dim graves that the cypresses cover, 
Soon the “forget-me-not ” rises in love. 
ae then, friends! though the Universe orum- 
es, 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath, 
Patient and trustful, the joyous and humble, 
Smiles through the ruin on darkgess and death. 
J. Mancay. 


NOT NOW. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


The path of duty I clearly trace, 
I stand with conscience face to face, 
And all ber plans allow; 
Calling and crying the while for grace, 
‘Some other time, and some other place— 
Oh, not to-day—not now !” 


I know ’tis a demon boding ill, 
I know I have power to do if I will, 
And I put my hand to th’ plow; 
I have fair, sweet seetis in my barn; and Io! 
When al! the furrows are ready to sow, 
The voice says “Oh not sow!” 


My peace I sell at the price of woe— 

Io heart and in spirit f suffer so, 
The anguish wrings my brow, 

But still I linger and cry for grate— 

“ Some other time, and some other place — 
Ob, not to-day—not now !” 


[ talk to my stubborn heart, and say, 
The work I must do I will do to-day ; 
I will make to the Lord a vow: 
And I will not rest and I will not sleep 
Till the vow I have vowed I rise and keep, 
And the demon cries, “Not now !” 


And so the days and years go by, 
And so I register lie upon lie, 

And break with heaven my vow ; 
For when I would boldly take my stand, 
This terrible demon stays my hand— 

“ Oh, not to-day—not now!” 


-_—~o- __—_— 
FOSSIL INSECTS. 


Though it may at first seem a little out of 
place, let us anticipate here, for the sake of the 
illustration which it affords, one of the sectious 
of the other great division of our subject,— 
that which treats of the fossil animals. Let 
us run briefly over the geologic history of 
insects, in order that we may mark the pecu- 
liar light whieb it casts on the character of tie 
ancient floras. No insects have yet been de- 
teeted in the Silurian or Old Red Sandstove 
Systems. They first appear amid the hard, 
dry, flowerless vegetation of the Coal Mea- 
sures, and in genera suited to its character. 
Among these the scorpions take a prominent 
place,—carnivorous arachnidew of 1] repute, 
that live under stones and fallen trunks, and 
seize fast with their nippers upon the creatures 
on which they prey, crustaceans usually, such 
as the wood-louse; or iusects, such as the 
earth-beetles and their grubs. With the 
seorpions there occur cockroaches of types not 
at all unlike the existing ones, and that, judg- 
ing from their appearance must have been 
foul feeders, to which scarce anything could 
have come emiss as food. Books, manuscripts, 
leather, ink, oil, meat, even the bodies of the 
dead, are devoured indiscriminately by the 
recent Blatta gigantea of the warmer parts of 
the globe,—one of the most disagreeable pests 
of the European settler, or of war vessels: on 
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foreign stations. I have among my books an sects that may be seen suspended over flowers 
age-embrowned copy of Ramsay’s “Tea Table | by the scarce visibls vibrations of their wings, 
Miscellany,” that had been carried into foreign | sucking the honied juices by means of their 
parts by a musical relation, after it had seen|long, slender trunks,—also appear in the 


hard service at home, and had become smoke 
dried and black ; and yet even it, though but 
little tempting, as might be thought, was not 
safe from the cockroaches ; for finding it left 
open one day, they ate out in half an hour 
half its table of contents, consisting of several 
leaves. Assuredly, if the ancient Blatte were 
as little nice in their eating as the devourers of 
the “Tea Table Miscellany,” they would not 
have lacked food amid even the unproductive 
flora and meagre fauna of the Coal Measures. 
With these ancient cockroaches a few locusts 
and beetles have been found associated, to- 
gether with a small Tinea,—a creature allied 
to the common clothes-moth, and a Phasmia,— 
a creature related to the spectre insects. But 
the group is an inconsiderable one ; for insects 
seem to have occupied no very conspicuous 
place in the carboniferous fauna. The beetles 
appear to have been of the wood and seed 
devouring kinds, and would probably have 
found their food among the conifers; the 
Phasmidz and grasshoppers would have lived 
on the tender shoots of the less rigid plants, 
their cotemporaries the Tinea, probably on 
ligneous or cottony fibre. Nota single insect 
has the system yet produced of the now numer- 
ous kinds that seek their food among flowers. 
In the Qolitic ages, however, insects become 
greatly more numerous,—so numerous that 


rently also of some of the flying reptiles of the 
time. The magnificent dragon-flies, the car- 
nivorous tyrants of their race, were abundant ; 
and we now know, that while they were, as 
their name indicates, dragons to the weaker 
insects, they themselves were devoured by 
dragons as truly such as were ever yet feigned 
by romancer of the middle ages. Ants were 
also common, with crickets, grasshoppers, bugs 
both of the land and water, beetles, two-winged 
flies, and, in species distinct from the preceding 
carboniferous ones, the disgusting cockroaches. 
And for the first time amid the remains of a 
flora that seems to have had its few flowers,— 
though flowers could have formed no con- 
spicuous feature in even an Oolitic landscape,— 
we detect in a few broken fragments of the 
wings of butterflies, decided trace of the 
flower-sucking insects. Not, however, until 
we enter into the great Tertiary division do 
these become numerous. ‘The first bee makes 
its appearance in the amber of the Eocene, 
locked up hermetically in its gem-like tomb,— 
an embalmed corpse in a crystal coffin,—along 
with fragments of .flower-bearing herbs and 
trees. . The first of the Bombycide too,+in- 


| 


. to’ dress, should have their trees ‘‘ good for 
they seem to have formed almost exclusively | food and pleasant to the taste ;” so flowers in 
the food of the earliest mammals, and appa- 


amber, associated with moths, butterflies, and 
a few caterpillars. Bees and butterflies are 
present in increased proportions in the latter 
Tertiary deposits; but not until that terminal 
creation to which we ourselves belong was 
ushered on the scene did they receive their 
fullest development. There is exquisite poetry 
in Wordsworth’s reference to ‘‘the soft mur. 
mur of the vagrant bee ,”— 


“ A slender sound, yet hoary Time 
Doth to the soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years ; a company 
Of ages coming. ages gone, 
Nations from before them sweeping.” 


And yet, mayhap, the naked scientific facts 
of the history of this busy insect are scarcely 
less poetic than the pleasing imagination of the 
poet regarding it. They tell, that man’s world, 
with all its griefs and troubles, is more em- 
phatically a world of flowers than any of the 
creations that preceded it; and that as one 
great family—the grasses—were called into 
existence, in order, apparently, that he might 
enter in favoring circumstances upon his two 
earliest avecations, and be in good hopes 
keeper of herds and a tiller of the ground; 
and as another family of plants—the Rosacer— 
was created in order that the gardens which it 
would be also one of his vocations to keep and 


general were profusely produced just ere he 
appeared, to minister to that sense of beauty 
which distinguishes him from all the lower 
creatures, and to which he owes not a few of 
his most exquisite enjoyments. The poet 
accepted the bee as a sign of high significance: 
the geologist also accepts her as asiga. Her 
entombed remains testify to the gradual fittmg 
up of our earth as a place of habitation for a 
creature destined to seek delight for the mind 
and the eye as certainly as for the grosser 
senses, aud in especial marks the introduction 
of the stately forest trees, and the arrival of 
the delicious flowers. And, 


“Thus in their stations lifting toward the sky 
The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty, 
The shadow-casting race of trees survive: 
Thus in the train of spring arrive 
Sweet flowers: what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads? endlessly renewed 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray, 
Where’er the subtile waters stray, 
Wherever sportive zepbyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend.” 


Testimony of the Rocks. 


+ <8 


In all things reason should prevail._— Penn. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


POMPEII. 
(Concluded from page 320.) 


It has been the fashion of late years to un- 
derrate the style of decoration employed in the 
private dwellings of Pompeii. There is much 
in it which might, in our opinion, be advan- 
tageously introduced into our own domestic 
architecture. It is true that at the beginning 
of this century, when an affectation of classic 
taste prevailed in Europe, the experiment was 
tried and failed. But the reason was obvious. 
Too much was attempted. The true principles 
of application were misunderstood. The walls 
were overladen with color and gilding, and 
comfort and utility were sacrificed to classic 
forms. Furniture, fire-irons, teapots, and the 
various objects of daily domestic use, made 
after the manner of the ancients, could scarcely 
be turned to their legitimate purposes, however 
well adapted they may have been to the sacri- 
fices and ceremonies of a Greek or Roman tem- 
ple. Chairs and sofas strictly made upon the 
model of the sella curulis, and the bronze bi- 
sellium, might have been comfortable in the 
forum, but were execrable in the drawing- 
room. 

We were at last fairly driven out of the classic 
mood. We could neither eat, drink, nor sit in 
comfort. As things are rarely done by halves 
with us, we rushed into the other extreme, and 
hailed the Gothic regeneration. We have not 
gained much. The narrow seat and knobby 
back of a Gothic chair are not more pleasant 
to our persons than the ancient sedilia. Nor 
have we derived much advantage, as far as our 
comfort is concerned, from the ponderous fur- 
niture and the terrible domestic instruments 
which distinguish the Gothic dwelling, con- 
structed on unexceptionable authority after the 
true fashion of our ancestors. Neither has our 
national taste been improved by the hideous 
deformities in the shape of human and bestial 
monsters which inhabit our modern medieval 
buildings. We shudder as we think of the 
Houses of Parliament, where honest Joe Hume 
plaintively protested, in the name of the ex- 
pectant mothers of England, against the mon. 
strous shapes which peep at the windows and 
sprawl over the walls. 

But to return to Pompeii. The simplest 
style of ornamentation of the Pompeian house 
—the border of graceful patterns in stucco, 
or painted, running round the room, or form- 
ing panels; the enframing lines of bright and 
Well-selected colors; pictures, and especially 
those in water-colors, not hung with tarnished 
Wire, or a dirty cord, but let into the wall, and 
forming, as it were, part of it; the walls them- 
selves of stucco, hard and polished as marble, 
cream-colored, or of some other grateful tint— 


forms neither a very expensive nor a very 
elaborate style of interior decoration. We have 
seen the experiment tried with complete suc- 
cess in English houses of no great pretensions. 
It can be carried out at not much greater cost 
than is frequently expended on a vulgar papier- 
méaché cornice and paper-hangings, the meanest 
ard most perishable covering for a wall that 
was ever devised. Imagine what the ruins of 
Pompeii would have been, had the houses been 
lined with our fashionable papers! We may 
form some idea of the effect they would have 
produced by contemplating a modern dwelling 
which has been deserted for a few months, with 
its shabby walls hung with tattered strips of 
tawdry hangings. 

Nothing conveys a loftier conception of the 
grandeur, might, wealth, and civilization of 
the Roman empire at its most flourishing pe- 
riod than the remains of its provincial towns, 
and especially of its colonial cities. It is not 
the public edifices of Rome herself, unequalled 
as they are for vastness and magnificence, 
which impress us most with her former power. 
They are such monuments as we might expect 
from those who peopled the capital of the 
world. But it is the third or fourth class 
towns, such as Pompeii, with its two theatres, 
its amphitheatre, its temples, its basilica, and 
its forum, 2ll upon a scale of singular splen- 
dor, adorned with hundreds of statues in bronze 
and marble, with exquisite paintings, and with 
the most precious marbles; it is the distant 
colonial cities of Palmyra, Philadelphia, Ge- 
rasa, and others whose names are almost un- 
known to history, with their long avenues of 
graceful columns, their shrines of marble carved 
with an unrivalled luxury and richness of de- 
tail, their stupendous granaries of hewn stone, 
and their vast edifices directed to political and 
religious purposes, or to public amusements,— 
now rising in solitary grandeur amidst the 
wastes of the Syrian desert,—that fill our minds 
with wonder, and enable us to form some con- 
ception of the greatness and power of that 
mighty people. 

f these great colonial cities but the prin- 
cipal bones, as it were, have been preserved to 
us. We must restore them to the mind’s eye 
as the geologist does the primeval monster from 
a few scattered remains found in the hardened 
rock. Fortunately, however, Pompeii furnishes 
us to a certain extent with the means of doing 
so. There we have more than the mere skele- 
ton ; we have such traces of the flesh and mus- 
cles as will enable us to build up the living 
form, and to obtain some insight into the man- 
ners, habits, and daily life of that great Roman 

. And there is still much to be done, 
and much to be discovered. But one-third of 
the town has ” been exposed to view. Twenty 
years must elapse, if the works are carried on 
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as they now are,;* before the whole.is uncovered. 
It is impossible to conjecture what additions 
may be made to the treasures already discovered. 
It is true that the most important edifices, and 
consequently the more wealthy quarters of the 
town,,haye been explored, but. there still re- 
main a.vast number of private dwellings which 
are in many respects even more baheneting than 
the public buildings, because not found else- 
where, and likely, under the skilful direction 
of Signor Fiorelli, to furnish us with new and 
most reliable particulars relating to the domes- 
tic life of the Romans. 

We are thus indebted to Vesuvius for the 
preservation of the most perfect monument of 
the ancient world. The terrible mountain, 
whilst it destroyed has also saved Pompeii; 
and when the shroud of lava mud and ashes 
shall have been altogether raised from it, the 
traveller will gaze upon the almost perfect form 
of a Roman city. 


From the Baltimore American. 
DOMESTIC TEA AND COFFEE. 


About fifteen years ago it was discovered 
that vast tracts of land in Clinton County, 
Pennsylvania, whose primeval condition was 
yet undisturbed by the innovations of modern 
agriculture, were covered with an overgrowth 
of Thea viridis, in all respects essentially iden- 


tical with the Thea Chinensis, the Chinese Tea 
plant. The old inhabitants looked upon the 
shrub as a nuisance to be abated, and although 
after its discovery and identification it was 
made available for market by some enterprising 
New Yorker to a limited extent, it appears to 
have been hitherto regarded ae a distinct spe- 
cies, and not a mere variety of the Chinese 
shrub. Recently the attention of capitalists 
has been more particularly directed to the value 
of this wild product of the soil. It‘has all the 
characters of the Chinese plant, and only varies, 
as wight be expected, in such features as are 
necessarily the result of climatic differences. 
It grows to a height of from four to eight feet, 
has alternate branches, with ellipsoid leaves 
pointed and serrated, smooth on both sides and 
shining, and about two and a half inches in 
length. ‘The flowers have snow white petals, 
and the plant is perennial.—It is found in the 
greatest profusion ‘and the wildest luxuriance 
on the lands belonging to the Clinton Coal and 
Iron Company. The yield has been ascertained 


* Daring the winter months about five hundred 
men, women, and boys are employed in the excava- 
tion; during the summer, owing to the anhealthi- 
ness of the place, only ‘fifty. 

+ The most recent discovery is that of the entire 
skeletons of two horses, which had taken refage in 
the porter’s lodge of a very elegant mansion, leaving 
the car to which -they had been attached. in the 
court. 
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to be about 400 pounds of tea to the acre, py 
under the favoring influences of proper culture 
it may be increased at least fifty per cent, 
We are informed that though the mountajy 
frosts and keen air of that region may bereaye 
the plant of its foliage like other vegetation 
during the winter, it blooms in full vigor unde 
the warm sunshine of returning spring. 4 
Tea Company has been formed under a recent 
charter, and if its members are as enterprisi 
as the results will assuredly warrant, they vill 
be munificeptly rewarded and the public yill 
be largely benefitted. By the introduction of 
steam machinery the manufacture of tea yill 
not cost more than eleven cents per pound, 
while the cost admitted in the published re. 
ports of the Hast India Tea Company is thirty. 
three cents per pound, The value of such an 
investment, and its influence in diminishing 
importations from the Oriental markets, are 
evident at a glance. 

It is pleasant to be able to chronicle the sue. 
cess of our California friends in their efforts to 
domesticate the tea plant along the Pacific 
slopes. .Qut of many thousands of plants cal- 
tivated near the Mission Dolores, we learn of 
no instances of failure. The encouragement 
has been so great that large outlays have been 
made in that neighborhood. To what extent 
dissimilar atmospheric conditions and the varia 
tions in temperature of different latitudes may 
modify vegetation in reference to flavor and 
quality, remains to be tested. But we have 
reason to look forward to no very distant pe 
riod as the date of our complete independence 
of the antipodes for our supplies of “ the cups 
that cheer, but not inebriate.’’ 

It is also exhilirating to note the persevering 
exertions made in Califérnia towards acclimati- 
zing coffee to the genial temperature of that 
State. Itis believed from the experiments 
made, that this tropical evergreen can be 
brought to.a sufficient degree of hardiness to 
endure the mild winters of that climate. Near 
Sacramento are several nurseries which have 
all been successful. One of them _ contains 
over five thousand plants in full healthful vig- 
or. Some of the planters regard the matter 
no longer as,an experiment, but asa demon- 
strated certainty. They exhibit the ripened 
fruite of their investment with evident satis- 
faction, and are extending their enterprise 9 
as to display broader acres and larger returns 
in the course of another season, Even the 
small amounts rajsed east of the Mississippi 
from motives of curiosity, rather than from any 
prosmrcsve advantage, er proved successes. 

# enormous consumption of coffee in the 
United States may be inferred from the fact 
that the ayerage annual importation for the ten 
years preceding 1863 amounted to more than 
two hundred and twelve millions of pounds. 
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The prevalent use of this beverage among all 
classes clearly indicate that it has become indis- 
pensably necessary. Its high price, consequent 
upon largely diminished importations during 
the last two years, as well as the increased 
rate of duties and of exchange, is a serious in 
convenience. The remedy proposed is home- 
production, but this isa remedy, unfortunately, 
not of speedy application. But if our present 
deprivation should eventuate in its successful 
growth within our own boundaries, and there- 
by render us independent of Brazil, Maracaibo, 
Laguayra, Jamaica, Java and Arabia, hereafter, 
we shall be well repaid for present incop- 
veniences and sacrifices. 

Among the advantages to be derived from 
the home-growth of these important beverages 
—accessibility, diminished cost, retaining our 
specie, &c.—not the least important will be the 
lessened liability to adulteration and admix- 
ture. Those who have paid any attention to 
the factitious articles and noted the closeness 
of their imitation of the original, are frequent- 
N annoyed by the suspicion that the infusion 
they are drinking is one of ash leaves, or elder 
leaves, or sloe leaves, and that the fine green 
bloom which they admired may be due more 
to the verdigris of the chemist than to the 
chlorophylle of China. Nor will the flavor of 
coffee be improved by the fear that the roasted 
and ground article which many people are foal- 
ish enough to purchase, may contain saw dust 
or scorched beans, and that its rich brown 
color is due to the presence of Venitian red o1 
American bole. If we should live to see the dis- 
continuance of these nefarious practices, we 
can count upon one gala day at least. 


" DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 


The most notable and serious modifications 
effected by man’s agency are those caused by 
the destruction of forests. The cutting away 
of wood not only changes the appearance of 
the landscape, and the character of the spot 
laid under the axe; when practised to a large 
ex:ent, its effects extend to great distances— 
perhaps over the whole continent, and almost 
revolutionize climates, soils, and surfaces. 

The forest retards evaporation, and offers an 
effectual barrier to the wind. Its porous soil 
and'still more porous aecumulation of vegetable 
debris absorb and retain the moisture, and its 
tangled masses of sticks and roots restrain the 
fury of the torrents, and prevent the devasta- 
tion they might otherwise occasion. From these 
circumstances, it is free from the extremes of 
summer and winter temperature ; it acts aga 
anne annTeelnr of moisture in the atmo- 
8 os uent and copious 
on hen se 
away, these conservative elements go with 
them. The order and character of the seasons 


forests are taken | times 
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are disturbed ; they ‘become more uncertain, 
the lines that divide them become less distinct. 
Noah Webster observed this fact in America 
even before the commencement of the present 
century. Said he in 1779: “ When the 
forest is gone, the great reservoir of mois- 
ture stored up in itsvegetable mold is evapo- 
rated, and returns only in deluges of rain to 
wash away the parched dust into whieh that 
mold has been converted. The well-wooded 
and humid hills are turned to ridges of dry 
rock, which encumbers the low grounds and 
chokes the water-courses with its debris, and— 
except in countries favored with an equable 
distribution of rain through the seasons, and a 
moderated and regular‘inclination of surface— 
the whole earth, unless rescued by human art 
from the physical degradation to which it tends, 
becomes an assemblage of bald mountains, of 
barren, turfless hills, and of swampy and mala- 
rious plains. There are parts of Asia Minor, 
of Northern Africa, of Greece, and even of Al- 
pine Europe, where the operation of causes set 
in action by man ‘has brought the face of the 
earth toa desolation almost as complete as 
that of the moon; and though within that 
brief space of time which we cali ‘the historical 
period,’ they are known to have been covered 
with luxuriant woods, and verdant pastures, 
and fertile meadows, they are now too far deter- 
jorated to be reclaimable by man; nor can 
they become again fitted for human use except 
through great geological changes, or other 
mysterious influences or agencies, of which we 
have no present knowledge, and over which we 
have no prospective control.” 

He foresees that a desolation, like that which 
has overwhelmed many more beautiful and fer- 
tile regions of Europe, awaits an importatt 
part of the territory of the United States and 
of other comparatively new countries, over 
which European civilization is now extending 
its way, unless prompt measures are taken to 
check the action of the destructive causes already 
in operation —Man and Nature by G. P. 
Marsh. From the Independent. 

rw : — 
FOR. THE CHILDREN. 


‘¢ JUPITER” AND HIS FRIENDS. 
The friendships formed between animals are 
very curious, and cannot always be accounted 
for by the usual reason given, namely, that of 


solitude. A véry tame bantum-cock was one 
of the most friendly birds in this way I ever 
knew. He had been brought up by some cot- 
tage children from his. ehickenhood, and never 
seemed happier or more contented than when 
lying on some one’s lap or carried about, some- 

; in a'shawl by his young owners. 
fie always showed a marked preference for hu- 
man society, making unceasing efforts, al] the 
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fifteen years we had him, to be considered an 
in-door pet, coming into the house at every op- 
portunity, aud walking up stairs, or into any of 
the sitting-rooms. For'a whole winter he reso- 
lutely attempted to settle for the night on the 
top of a bookcase in the library, and when re- 
moved, day after day, he would not remain in 
either stable or shed, but came back to the 
house and slept on the window-sill. : 

At last, to our surprise ‘‘ Jupiter,” as he was 
called, forsook the accustomed roosting-place, 
and it was discovered that, during the day, a 
stray pigeon, not belonging to the place, had 
formed a friendship with the cock, and the two 
walked about the garden and fed together. If 
at any time the pigeon flew up to the roof of 
the house, the distress of the bantum was 
great, and his cries for his companion to come 
down were incessant, and generally proved suc- 
cessful. At first, the pigeon flew away at 
night, bat after a while it betook itself to an 
open, unused stable, and from that time the 
bantum deserted the window and slept beside 
the pigeon in the stable. I forget what became 
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yw"; HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.— A general assortment of ready-made Coffins 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. E 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buri 

Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—tf. 


FIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND SMALL BOYS, o 

School Lane, Germantown, will be re-opened on 5th of 9th mo, 

The usual branches of an English education will be taught; 

and we feel warranted in believing that the competency of the 

teacher, oe B. Smith, will make it desirable to parents to 
school. 


7th mo. 30.—tf. 
ANTED—A it teacher to take charge of Priendy 
school aleeshed te Lowber Street Meeting, Baltimore. Ty 
an efficient teacher it is deemed a very desirable situation. 
Jacos BurRovGas, 
723—pf. Wn. $13. Baltimore, Md. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, Taomas. WeTueRaLp’s Sxz 
mons: Price $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermons. 
Can be had of James Baynes, Baltimore; William Ferris, Wil 
mington, and Elizabeth y, Philadelphia. 
viet catchall ginleantinntieinipetntnteh al Aigittlibctlbi anita 
a SUGAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Ps 
for sale, yy the barrel only,) at Wx. H. Woopwanp’s, 
7th month 2, 1864—Im. 516 Market Street. 
EDAR COTTAGE,— Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reception of visitors. Terms, $15.00. 
6th mo. 25, 1864.—2m. np Groner Guanpuz. 


mo. 25, 
OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ 


, (11 vols.) 
aT. tan 


of the pigeon, but Jupiter’s next friend was a| con 


little green paroquet, whose cage used to be 
put out in the porch every morning. He used 
to watch for it, and run to meet it, and the 
paroquet would put down its head to be ca- 
ressed by him, and the two friends would sit 


as close together as the cage would permit, bil- 
ling and cooing like doves. His last friendship 
was more extraordinary, for it was with an ani- 
mal rather more addicted to make a meal than 
a pet of any poultry he could lay hold of—the 


coatimondi. He was generally kept fastened 
by a long chain to a kennel, and though as af- 
fectionate and gentle as a dog to those he 
knew, yet he would allow no strange dog to 
come near him, and used to spring at small 
birds when they came within reach. However, 
the bantum became recognized, as the dog had 
previously been, as a companion, and they fed 
together, and there never seemed the smallest 
disagreement between them.— Chronicles of a 
Garden. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr anp Mgat.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$9@$9 50; extra, $1000; Pennsylvania and Ohio 
family at $10 25@10 50 ® barrel, and fancy at $12. 
Small sales to the trade from $9 00 up to $12 50 for 
common and fancy. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
there is nothing doing. The former is held at $8 50. 

Gram.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$2 50@2 55 WB bushel. We quote new Southern 
at $265, and Kentucky white is selling at $2 70, 
Rye ranges from $1 80 to $181. Corn—Yellow 
is dull at $1 73@175, afloat. Oats are unsettled. 
Sales of Pennsylvania at 85 cts. No change in 
Barley or Malt, 

Croverseep is scarce at $10 00@10 560 B 64 Ibs. 
Timothy at $5 00—an advance of 50c., and Flax- 
seed at $3 75 # bushel. 


» hasebadboncoecs : 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each-:.. ; 
Cuanies Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comur, No. 
North Seventh Street, Philadelp 


Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. 
T ELLWOOD ZELL & OO., Publish Booksellers and Sta- 
« _ tioners, Seeond Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of ih Albums, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s e 
8d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 


a i a tae dll ea hie 
‘OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or se ys 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, 88 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esznezer Hancg, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALME 
3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., 


TOKES & FOULKE,MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and GS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate . 
Particular attention given to. making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—1y. 





